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LOCKED INSIDE. 
By Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


She beats upon her bolted door, 
With faint weak hands; 

Drearily walks the narrow floor; 

Sullenly sits, blank walls before; 
Despairing stands. 


Life calls her, Duty, Pleasure, Gain— 
Her dreams respond; 
But the blank daylights wax and 
wane, 

Dull peace, sharp agony, slow pain— 
No hope beyond. 
Till comes a thought! She lifts her 

head, 
The world grows wide! 
A voice—as if clear words were said— 
“Your door, O long imprisonéd, 
Is locked inside!” 
—The Forerunner. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Signs of the growing interest in 
woman suffrage multiply. The New 
York World has offered to let Mrs. 
O. H. P. Belmont edit a department 
of two pages on this question in the 
Sunday World, and the Brooklyn 
Times announces that it will devote a 
daily column to the subject, and in- 
vites correspondence pro and con. 


A bill introduced by Senator Mil- 
bourne to grant the tax-paying women 
of Princess Anne the right to vote at 
town elections, passed the Maryland 
Senate on January 28. The Republi- 
can members objected to the bill be- 
cause it excludes non-taxpaying 
colored men. Of all the towns in 
Maryland where women ought to vote, 
it is said that Princess Anne has the 
largest per cent. of widows who own 
property. 





In his annual message to the City 
Council sent to the two branches the 
last night of January, Mayor J. Barry 
Mayhool, of Baltimore, declares his 
belief that suffrage for women is in- 
evitable, and suggests that the City 
Council join him in a resolution urg- 
ing the Legislature to grant women 
the right to vote on municipal ques- 
tions, subject to certain limitations 
which will debar the ignorant and de- 
praved. 





Suit for damages was brought by 
Miss Emily Davison, the young uni- 
versity graduate who was played up- 
or with ice-cold water through a hose 
for fifteen minutes in Strangeways 
Jail, with the temperature standing at 
several degrees of frost. She had 





been sent to prison for taking part in 
a suffrage demonstration, and had 
barricaded herself in her cell. Judge 
Parry of Manchester has awarded her 
damages of forty shillings ($10) and 
costs to a larger amount. He held 
that the visiting justices, who author- 
ized the turning of the hose on her, 
were acting in good faith, but that 
they had not the right to do it. Miss 
Davison, being in good health, was 
not seriously injured by an experience 
that would have killed a weaker girl; 
and the public indignation excited by 
her case was such that the Home Sec- 
retary ordered her immediate release 
from prison. 


School physicians have lately exam- 
ined 323,344 pupils in the schools of 
New York City, and found 242,048 in 
need of medical or surgical treatment. 
For twenty years, until recently, there 
has not been a woman on the New 
York School Board; and the mothers 
have no vote in shaping the condi- 
tions of city life. Have women all 
the rights they ought to want?” 


That was a bright and practical 
idea of the officers of the National 
Progressive Woman Suffrage Union, 
to offer to furnish recipes for attrac- 
tive vegetarian dishes to the people 
who join in the meat boycott. 


Miss Maud Younger, treasurer of 
the Waitresses’ Union of San Francis- 
co, offered a resolution in favor of 
woman suffrage at the annual conven- 
tion of the State Building Trades 
Council in Monterey. The press re- 
ports say: “The approval of the dele- 
gates was manifested by the enthusi- 
astic demonstration which followed 
the reading of the resolution. ’ 





MORE SAYINGS FROM A SUF- 
FRAGE CALENDAR. 


Woman is determined that the hand 
that rocks the cradle shall mark the 
ballot.—N. Y. Times. 





There is less danger of women 
neglecting their domestic duties on 
account of suffrage than for society, 
literary clubs or ping pong.—General 
Irving Hale of Colorado. 

Do you know what people are most 
against women’s voting? It is the 
women of means, in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, who do not need it for 
the good of their bodies, and do not 
realize that they need it for the good 
of their souls—Mrs. Susan W. Fitz- 
gerald. 

Women should vote because they 
are unlike men, because they have dif- 
ferent aspirations, different needs, a 
different point of view, a different 
way of reaching conclusions. Femin- 
ine talents, which are invaluable 
everywhere else in life, should be 
equally valuable in politics ——Dorothy 
Dix. 








The old theory of government re- 
garded it as something which gov- 
erned, which gave orders, which made 
laws, which commanded; and people 
objected to having women put in a po- 
sition where they were to give orders 
and to govern. Against this we put 
the new theory of government which 
is part of Democracy, that govern- 
ment is service. And certainly no- 
body on earth ever objected to women 
as servants. When we get this into 
our minds it will do much to alter ob- 
jections to giving women the ballot.— 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 





It must be admitted that in practice 
there are still many who hold that 
man can only reach his highest by 
making a stepping-stone of woman.— 
Helen Bosanquet. 





Woman has as much interest as 
man in controlling the government. 




















in legislation, and in voting taxes. 
That means that she has the right to 
political suffrage-—Max Nordau. 





The women of New Zealand se- 
cured the franchise by a majority of 
only two votes. Now it is doubtful 
if in the whole House there would be 
two members opposed to it.—Sir Jo- 
seph Ward, Premier of New Zealand. 





Some woman risks her life when- 
ever a soldier is born into the world. 
For years she does picket duty by his 
cradle. Later on, she is his quarter- 
master, and gathers his rations. And 
when that boy grows to be a man, 
shall he say to his mother, “If you 
want to vote, you must first go and 
kill somebody?” It is a coward’s ar- 
gument.—Lucy Stone. 





The poet Whittier sdid, many years 
ago, that the men who were opposed 
to woman’s suffrage merely used the 
opposition of a few women as a cloak 
for their own hostility. This is equal- 
ly true today.—Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe. 





Woman’s progress in the past cen- 
tury has been so rapid that I know of 
nothing with which to compare it ex- 
cept the progress of science itself.— 
W. I. Thomas. 





Good laws are the safeguard against 
bad conditions. This is a commercial. 
not a military age. Finland has just 
enfranchised her women and denied 
the ballot to her soldiers. Questions 
which effect modern society are de- 
cided by ballots, not bullets.—Mrs. 
Anna Cadigan Etz. 





The statement is sometimes made 
that the franchise for women would 
be valuable only so far as the educat- 
ed women exercise it. This statement 
totally disregards the fact that those 
matters in which woman’s judgment 
is most needed are far too primitive 
and basic to be largely influenced by 
what we call education—Jane Ad- 
dams. 





The lack of direct political influence 
constitutes a powerful reason why 
women’s wages have been kept at a 
minimum.—Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 





National Commissioner of Labor. 





“1. That this House testifies to 


by its opponents. 


fare.” 


either Chamber now-a-days. 





AUSTRALIA RECOMMENDS WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Both Houses of the National Parliament of Federated Australia have 
just endorsed unanimously the following resolutions: 


perience of woman suffrage in various parts of Australasia, and nine years’ 
experience in the Commonwealth, the reform has justified the hopes of 
its supporters, and falsified all the fears and prophecies of disaster voiced 


“2. That, as foreseen by its advocates, its effects have _been (a) to 
gradually educate women to a sense of their responsibility in _public 
affairs; (b) to give more prominence to social and domestic legislation. 

“3. That Australasian experience convinces this House that to adopt 
woman suffrage is simply to apply to the political sphere that principle of 
government that secures the best results in the domestic sphere—the mu- 
tual co-operation of men and women for the individual and general wel- 


Miss Vida Goldstein writes: “The resolution was received with approv- 
ing cheers in both Houses. There is not one anti-suffrage member in 
Most of those who were formerly our oppo- 
reste ore now ouite hurt if we remind them of the fact.” 


the facts that after sixteen years’ ex- 





Mrs. FitzGerald and Her Children. 


MRS. SUSAN W. FITZGERALD. 


Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald, secre- 
tary of the Boston Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation for Good Government, has 
endeared herself to the suffragists of 
this State by her pleasing personality 
and gracious manners, while her exec- 
utive ability, efficiency and power of 
initiative have commanded the esteem 
and admiration of those who have had 
the privilege of working with her. 
Our readers will be glad to see her 
portrait in the Woman’s Journal this 
week, and will be interested in a 
sketch of her life. 

Susan G. Walker was born in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., in 1871. Her father 
was Admiral John G. Walker, U. S. 
N., was active in the reorganization of 
the navy and after his retirement was 
chairman of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission. He married Miss R. W. Pick- 
ering of Boston. 

Susan was educated at Bryn Mawr 
College, where her special subjects 
were history and political economy. 
She was also much interested in biol- 
ogy. She took an active part in stu- 
dent affairs, and made the first sug- 
gestion for the Student Self Govern- 
ment, which was firmly established 
there by charter from the Board of 
Trustees in her junior year, and has 
since been adopted in many other col- 
leges. As her initials were S. G. W., 
she was often called “Self-Govern- 
ment Walker.” She studied under 
such men as Prof. Giddings and Prof. 
E. B. Wilson, both now of Columbia. 
Her class included a number of un- 
usually earnest and able students, 
and their influence and that of Presi- 
dent Thomas led her to think of being 
something other than a society girl, 
which seemed her natural destiny. 

She was graduated in 1893—the 
year in which Colorado and New Zea- 
land granted the ballot to women. 
She remained at Bryn Mawr a year 
and a half longer as a graduate stu- 
dent, at the same time acting as sec- 
retary to President Thomas; a new 
office under which the clerical force 
of the college was organized. 


From 1898 to 1901 she was the head 
of Fiske Hall, Barnard College, hav- 
ing the entire care of the three col- 
lege buildings and the direction of 
the employees, besides running the 
college dormitory and having charge 
of the resident students. 


From 1901 to 1904 she was head 
worker of the West Side Branch of 
thé University Settlement of New 
York City, which was reorganized in 











(Continued on Page 22. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch has 
sailed for England, where she will 
make a study of the English suffrage 
movement. 


Mrs. William H. Gove and Mrs. D. 
M. Little have been appointed as trus- 
tees of the Plummer Farm School by 
Mayor Howard of Salem, Mass. They 
are the first women to serve on this 
board. 


Mrs. Lulu Rice of Longmont was 
recently granted a certificate to prac- 
tice embalming in Colorado. She was 
the only woman among the seven 
candidates who took the required ex- 
amination and was the only candidate 
who passed it successfully. 


Mrs. Anna Sturges Duryea has been 
appointed by the International School 
of Peace to address any woman’s club 
or other society, free of charge, that 
is willing to hear a talk on peace and 
arbitration. Her office is at 29A 
Beacon St., Boston. 


Mrs. Winifred Harper Cooley, 
daughter of Mrs. Ida Harper, is Na- 
tional Secretary of the Associated 
Clubs of Domestic Science. As a re 
sult of her investigation she has 
reached the conclusion that a law to 
make the cold storage of food 
products for longer than six months 
illegal would go far toward solving 
the evil of high prices. 


Mrs. Marion Craig-Wentworth will 
give at Steinert Hall, Monday after- 
noon, Feb. 7, at three o'clock, a’ play 
written by herself, entitled “The 
Flower Shop.” The play deals with 
the economic freedom of woman. It 
tells the story of a modern profes- 
sional woman who endeavors to keep 
up her work after she marries. She 
is repeating the play at the request 
ot a number of people who heard it 
last year and who were struck by its 
power and originality. 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway of Ore- 
gon, Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe of 
Washington, Rev. Olympia Brown of 
Wisconsin, Miss Jean Gordon of 
Louisiana, Mrs. Robert E. Kirkland of 
Georgia, Mrs. Joseph Howell of Utah 
and Mrs. Clara B. Arthur and Mrs. 
Huntley Russell of Michigan were 
among the women appointed by the 
Governors of their respective States 
as delegates to the recent great con- 
ference in Washington, D. C. A 
writer in the Washington Times noted 
the fact that they were all active suf- 
fragists. Several were the presidents 
of their State Suffrage Associations. 
They were given a reception at 1823 
H street by the suffragists of Wash- 
ington. 


Miss Mary Agnes Cunningham has 
been appointed a member of the 
school board of St. Paul, Minn., by the 
mayor. She is the first woman to 
serve on the board. Miss Cunning- 
ham is a teacher of the fifth grade in 
the Neill school. She has taught in 
the St. Paul schools for twenty years 
and is president of the Teachers’ Fed- 
eration of that city. In her work for 
teachers’ pensions, she saw a good 
deal of the mayor, who is a strong 
supporter of the pensions movement, 
and he was impressed by her charac- 
ter and ability. The question has 
been raised whether she can serve on 
the board and continue to teach, in 
view of a clause in the city charter 
which says that no city officer shall 
be concerned in any job with the 
board of inspectors; but it is hoped 
that this difficulty can be got over. 
It is also pointed out that Miss Cun- 
ningham will be superior to the su- 
perintendent of schools, as a member 
of the school board, while as a teacher 
she will be under him. She is gen- 
erally admitted to be fully competent 
for her new position. No sooner was 
her appointment announced than the 
St. Paul papers interviewed her for 
her opinion on the burning question 
of woman suffrage. She is reported 





as saying that she thinks women who 
pay taxes ought to be allowe? to vote. 
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GOOD NEWS FROM OKLAHOMA. 








The following very gratifying official 
report speaks for itself: 

Office of the Secretary of State. 

Guthrie, Oklahoma, Jan. 25, 1910. 

This is the day set for the hearing 
on the remonstrance of Senator Rod- 
die to the initiative petition on State 
Question No. 8, otherwise known as 
the suffrage petition. 

The petitioners are present by J. 
Luther Langston and their attorneys, 
and the remonstrator, Hon. Reuben 
Roddie, is present in person. The pe- 
titioners asked leave to withdraw their 
verified reply or answer to the remon- 
strance, and to file in its stead a mo- 
tion to dismiss the remonstrance; and 
after hearing arguments of counsel 
it is ordered that the request be 
granted, and the verified reply or an- 
swer of the petitioners, filed Jan. 24, 
1910, is now withdrawn, and a motion 
to dismiss the remonstrance is filed by 
the petitioners. 

The remonstrator now asks for a 
continuance in order to prepare his 
case for the hearing, but files no writ- 
ten application for the same. This ap- 
plication for a continuance is opposed 
by the petitioners, and the matter is 
fully argued to the secretary. And the 
secretary, desiring to be further in- 
formed on the subject and to have 
time to consider the same _ further, 
does now adjourn the hearing until 
2 P. M. of this day. 

The hour of 2 P. M., having arrived, 
the above entitled matter is up for de- 
termination. 

The secretary, being fully advised in 
the premises, finds that the petition 
containing 38,543 names, duly verified 
and in due and proper form, was filed 
in this office on the 6th day of Janu- 
ary, 1910, and that, in strict conformi- 
ty to the law, the names were detached 
and have been bound into eight vol- 
umes; that on the 11th day of January, 
1910, the remonstrator filed his objec- 
tions to the sufficiency of said petition, 
and the hearing on the same was set 
for this day; that all the parties in in- 
terest are before me at this time, and, 
being fully advised, I find that the ap- 
plication for a continuance should be 
and the same is hereby overruled and 
denied; and I further find that, under 
the laws and the Constitution of the 
State, it is my duty to decide upon the 
sufficiency of the petition, and, having 
ascertained that there are more than 
enough signers on said petition as de- 
termined by the votes cast at the last 
general election, and that said peti- 
tion is in conformity to the require- 
ments of law, and that the remon- 
strance is insufficient in law, and that 
the remonstrator is not ready to prove 
the allegations in said remonstrance 
contained, although this is the date 
heretofore regularly set for the hear- 
ing, and all and singular being fully 
satisfied as to the legality and suffi- 
ciency of the said petition, I do hereby 
decide that the said petition is in due 
form of law and amply sufficient in all 
things, and that the said question 
thereby proposed should be certified to 
the Governor, to the end that the same 
may be submitted to the electors of 
the State, as is provided by law. 

I therefore decide that the petition 
is sufficient; and that the remon- 
strance is insufficient in law to entitle 
it to any further consideration, in as 
much as no proof has been submitted, 
and the continuance has been denied. 

Let the remonstrance therefore be 
dismissed, and let the petition stand as 
sufficient, and let the proposed amend- 
ment be certified to the Governor as is 
provided by law. 

Bill Cross, 
Secretary of State of the State of Ok- 
lahoma. 





WHAT LADY CONSTANCE DID. 





English papers now at hand give 
the facts in regard to Lady Con- 
stance Lytton’s arrest. 

There was great indignation in 
Liverpool over the abusive treatment 
to which Miss Selina Martin had 
been subjected while she was in pris- 
on awaiting trial. A procession and 
demonstration of protest were ar- 
ranged for Jan. 14. A great crowd 
marched with the women, and gath- 
ered around them when they came to 
a halt outside the prison. After sev- 
eral speeches had been made, “a deli- 
cate looking woman” (Miss Wharton, 
alias Lady Constance), “came for- 
ward, and in a clear voice spoke in a 


dience. She called upon the men and 
women to follow her tothe prison. As 
she made her way across the road she 
was arrested by plain clothes officers. 
Miss Elsie Howey then rushed into 
the prison yard and broke the win- 
dows of the Governor’s house, with 
a tri-color flag as a protest against 
the cruelty carried on under his au- 
thority.” 

“Miss Wharton” was sentenced to 
fourteen days in jail. In about a 
week it was discovered that she was 
Lady Constance Lytton, and Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstone at once ordered her 
release. We shall publish later her 
account of her prison experiences. 
The glass broken by Miss Howey 
was valued by the government at six 
shillings ($1.50). She was condemned 
to six weeks’ hard labor. Miss Howey 
is described as “a beautiful, refined 
and charming girl.” She has con- 
siderable means and devotes her 
money as well as her time to the 
cause of equal rights. 

The telegraphic despatch which ap- 
peared in all the American papers 
said that Lady Constance forced the 
authorities to arrest her by breaking 
the prison windows. As a matter of 
fact, she was arrested before she 
reached the prison. The cablegrams 
are almost always twisted, and the 
twist is always unfavorable to the suf- 


fragists. A. 8S. B. 





A SUGGESTION FOR DEBATERS. 





Many college students and others 
are asking where they can get ma- 
terial for suffrage debates. The main 
source of supply is of course the Na- 


tional Suffrage Headquarters, 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. By 
sending 30 cents in stamps, anyone 


can get a bound volume of suffrage 
leaflets which will be found an 
arsenal of ammunition. There are 
also at National Headquarters a num. 
ber of other valuable pamphlets not 
included in the bound volume. Some 
additional documents can be had 
from the Massachusetts Suffrage 
Headquarters, notably the reprint of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's article from 
the Outlook. 
In addition, anyone wishing to be 
especially well fortified with facts 
should consult the files of the 
Woman's Journal, either at our office 
ov at the Boston Public Library. Be- 
ginning with the bound volume for 
1893 (the year in which New Zealand 
and Colorado granted women the bal- 
lot), if he will go over the index for 
the last seventeen years, looking for 
material under the head of New Zea- 
land, Colorado and Wyoming—and 
later under the head of Australia, 
Idaho, Utah, Finland, Norway, Den- 
mark, ete—he will find a _ vast 
amount of valuable testimony that 
is not to be had in leaflet form. This 
is not anonymous, like most of the 
anti-suffrage testimony, but is from 
well-known men and women, over 
their own names. High school de- 
baters who have “studied up” in the 
bound volumes of the Woman’s Jour- 
nal have swept all before them. 
Those who are to take the affirma- 
tive in suffrage debates should pay 
especial attention to the issue of the 
Woman’s Journal for Jan. 23 and Jan. 
30, 1909, in which will be found some 
valuable facts not easily accessible 
elsewhere. A. S. B. 





MISS TARBELL ON THE SUF- 
FRAGE MOVEMENT. 





Miss Ida M. Tarbell, in her histori- 
cal articles in the American Magazine 
on “The American Woman,” has 
reached the beginnings of the woman 
suffrage movement. She deals with 
it with an evident intention to be fair, 
and with respect and even admiration 
for the pioneer workers. But her 
anti-suffrage bias pulls her presenta- 
tion of the matter out of perspective. 
Of the Declaration of Sentiments 
adopted at the Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion, she says: 

“The really significant feature of 
the Declaration is the way in which 
it hurls the gauntlet at man. As far 
as it goes, there is no sign that the 
framers recognized that the question 
was in any degree a human question, 
no sign that they considered that the 
wrongs they complained of had come 
about in any other way than by a 
deliberate and conscious intent to en- 
slave, no sign that woman was in any 
way a partner to her position.” 





way that very much moved her au- 


There is something the matter with 


anyone to whom the only “really sig- 
nificant feature’ of that remarkable 
Declaration is its warlike tone. That 
was inevitable, inasmuch as the docu- 
ment was a parody on the Declaration 
of Independence, which “hurled the 
gauntlet” at England. In the Declara- 
tion of 1776, upon which that of 1848 
was modeled, there is no recognition 
that the rupture had been brought 
about by anything but a deliberate at- 
tempt to oppress on the part of the 
mother country; no mention of the 
fact that a large part of the colonists 
preferred to remain subject to Eng- 
land. 

Miss Tarbell says of the Seneca 
Falls pronunciamento: 

“It forgot that universal male suf- 
frage was still in its first stages in the 
world and by some of the best men of 
this country was considered but an 
experiment; that woman had already 
in some parts of United States been 
given certain franchise privileges (in 
New Jersey from 1790 to 1807, she had 
equal suffrage rights) and she had 
never made anything of them; that 
the atrocious civil laws which worked 
her so much injustice had already 
been attacked by men and were cer- 
tainly doomed in time; that her full 
education in political theory particu- 
larly had been from the beginning of 
the republic demanded by men as nec- 
essary to the life of the Democracy, 
and that in no other single particular 
since the adoption of the Constitution 
had there been so great a radical ad- 
vance in the United States as in 
woman's education.” 

The framers of the Seneca Falls 
Declaration did not all of them be- 
lieve in “universal male suffrage.” 
Mrs. Stanton did not. The _ protest 
was against the wholesale exclusion 
of all women. Women’s right of suf- 
frage in New Jersey dated not from 
1790 but from July 2, 1776; and it cer- 
tainly was not “equal,” since only 
widows and spinsters had it. The 
statement that they “made nothing of 
it’ is gratuitous, and, so far as we are 
aware, rests upon no evidence. Tax- 
paying Negroes were admitted to suf- 
frage in early New Jersey along with 
the tax-paying widows and spinsters, 
and were deprived of it at the same 
time with them. It might with just 
as much and just as little reason be 
urged that tax-paying Negroes had 
had suffrage for a time in New Jer- 
sey and had “made nothing of it,” if 
tax-paying Negroes were to enter a 
protest against their exclusion from 
the ballot in some of the Southern 
States today. 

It was true that the “atrocious civil 
laws” bearing upon women had been 
attacked by men—that is, by a very 
few men. So had women’s political 
disabilities; and both were “certainly 
doomed in time.” (Miss Tarbell not 
long ago, in conversation with the 
editor of the Woman’s Journal, said 
that she believed the coming of wom- 
an suffrage was inevitable.) But 
meanwhile both the atrocious civil 
laws and the unjustifiable disfran- 
chisement were a proper subject for 
protest. The American Declaration 
of Independence did not mention the 
fact that some just men in England 
objected to the oppression of the colo- 
nists; and the Seneca Falls Declara- 
tion could not have mentioned the men 
who took sides with the women with- 
out departing from its model. 

Woman’s “full education in politi- 
cal theory” was demanded by some 
men, but by no means by all. The ad- 
vance in woman’s education may 
seem rapid to those who look back 
upon it, but it must have seemed slow 
enough to those eager women of the 
40’s, when not one girl in a hundred 
had a chance to get a liberal educa- 
tion. 

The addresses and resolutions at 
the early equal rights conventions 
show clearly enough that many of the 
speakers fully recognized the woman 
question as a human question. It 
would be quite unfair to infer the 
contrary from a document that was 
intentionally and avowedly a takeoff 
on the Declaration of Independence. 

Miss Tarbell also says of the pio- 
neer suffragists: ‘They searched the 
country for examples of injustice 
which they used as texts.” Heaven 
knows there was no need to search. 
In those days, with the “atrocious 
civil laws” which still prevail in some 
of our States prevailing in all of 
them, such examples were only too 
abundant. Lucy Stone told her daugh- 
ter that, after each of her early lec- 
tures, women came to her to 
tell her of their own hard experiences 
under the laws. She used to go on 
to her next appointment with her 





heart overflowing, and pour out at 





the next place the sorrowful stories 
that she had heard at the last. 

Miss Tarbell says of the early 
woman’s rights woman: 

It was, and is, common to speak 
slightingly of her, but it is uncompre- 
hending. Certainly no woman who 
today takes it as a matter of course 
that she should study what she 
chooses, go and come as she will, sup- 
port herself unquestioned by trade, 
profession or art, work in public or 
private, handle her own property, 
share her children on equal terms 
with her husband, receive a respect- 
ful attention on platform or before 
Legislature, live freely in the world, 
should think with anything but rever- 
ence of these splendid early disturb- 
ers of convention and peace, for they 
were an essential element in the 
achievement. There is no home in 
the land which has not a _ better 
chance for happiness, no child which 
does not come into a better heritage, 
no woman who is not less narrow, no 
man who is not less bigoted because 
of the impetus their struggle and sac- 
rifice gave to the emancipation of the 
sex.” 

This is handsomely said, and is in 
marked contrast to the attitude of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association, which in 
its official literature exerts itself to 
prove that the pioneer suffragists had 
nothing to do with making the mod- 
ern world so much better for women. 


A. S. B. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE 
COLLEGES. 





An Equal Suffrage League was or- 
ganized recently in Wellesley College. 
Miss Corinne Crane was elected 
president, Miss Helen Beegle, secre- 
tury-treasurer. The ieague is to have 
for a month’s use a_ collection of 
books concerning suffrage, which 
President Carey Thomas of Bryn 
Mawr College, is sending traveling 
around to colleges where interest in 
suffrage is shown. 


The January meeting of the Equal 
Suffrage Club of Radcliffe College was 
one of unusual interest. Lorna Birt- 
well, 1911, president, introduced the 
speakers as follows: Edith G. Reeves, 
who talked on “Picketing and the 
Night Courts in the Shirt Waist 
Strike;” Gladys E. Holden, Radcliffe, 
1909, who spoke on “Glimpses of the 
English Movement;” and Katherine 
Tyng, Radcliffe, 1909, whose subject 
was, “The Summer Campaign of the 
‘Votes for Women’ Committee.” 

A woman suffrage club has been 
formed at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania by a number of undergradu- 
ates in the College Department. There 
are already 40 members. E. A. New- 
berry was made _ president. The 
active part that Scott Nearing, in- 
structor in economics at the Univer- 
sity, has been taking in the Philadel- 
phia suffrage meetings, has doubtless 
helped to arouse an interest among 
the students. Ps. Ee Be 





MR. BRANDEIS’S BRIEF. 





There was a mistake in our recent 
notice of Mr. Louis’ Brandeis’s re- 
markable Brief in behalf of the con- 
stitutionality of the Illinois ten-hour 
law for women. The Russell Sage 
Foundation is not publishing the 
Brief. the National Consumers’ 
League is obliged to raise $2,100 to 
pay the printer's bill. 

The Foundation has furnished funds 
during the past year for Miss Joseph- 
ine Goldmark’s investigation of the 
Literature of Fatigue and the Reduc- 
tion of Working Hours, on which the 
Brief is based, and the Foundation ex- 
pects to bring out a book containing 
the results of her investigation, in the 
spring. But it is not willing to con- 
tribute to a legal case. 

The Brief will be used in many 
States for legislative as well as court 
work. Hence the League is asking 
for contributions in various States. 
The treasurer of this special fund is 
Mr. Pierre Jay, 101 East 60th St., New 
York City, to whom _ contributions 
should be sent. 





The striking shirtwaist makers of 
New York are said to have run ma- 
chines that made 2,200 stitches a min- 
ute. If sewing tucks in a waist or 
petticoat, the girl is watching ten fee- 
dles make 4,400 stitches a minute, 
dancing up and down like flashes of 
steel or lightning, “so that the eyes 
smart with tne strain.” Sometimes 
the machine feels as though it were 
running away, and the whole body of 
the girl aches with the strain. Im- 
provements are made all the time to 
get more out of the machines, and 
they are made more complicated, but 
the girl who runs one of them gets 
just the same average of $5 and $6 
which she got when she had half as 
much to do. 


(Continued from Page 21.) 


1903 as the Richmond Hill House. 
During this period she served on the 
New York Child Labor Committee, 
the first official Child Labor Commit- 
tee in the country, which put through 
the New York Legislature three child 
labor bills, and the compulsory educa- 
tion bill. This is practically the law 
under which children still work in 
New York. 


In 1901 she married Mr. R. Y. 
FitzGerald, a young lawyer, a gradu- 
ate of the Harvard Law School. His 
family had gone from the South to 
California after the war, and he had 
grown up in Caliornia and Nevada. 
This answers the question, often 
asked, as to whether Mrs. FitzGerald 
is a connection of the Mayor of Bos- 
ton. 


From 1903 to 1904, she was attend- 
ance officer, i.e., truant officer, for New 
York City. Her district was the lower 
West Side. In this work she found 
extreme interest. It was an effort to 
see what an officer who understood 
the objects of the new child labor and 
compulsory education law and its 
broader bearings could do in enforc- 
ing it. She made a special point of 
prosecuting in court parents who kept 
their children out of school to work. 
In her district there were chiefly 
Italians. 


As usual, she made a success. Mr. 
FitzGerald and she drafted a new 
form of complaint under which the 
cases could be handled, and it was 
officially adopted. She secured the 
fining of twenty-five or thirty parents, 
and the result on the general school 
attendance was marked. She also put 
over twenty hardened truants in the 
truant school, and was hardly ever 
defeated in court. Only one boy ever 
got away from her, an Irish lad of 
fourteen, who escaped while she was 
taking him to truant school. She 
caught him again a fortnight later. 


She had some strenuous experi- 
ences. One evening she held a big 
fifteen-year-old Italian bootblack on 
the street corner for twenty minutes. 
He was too large for her to move, 
but she could hold him. Finally the 
appearance of a policeman in the dis- 
tance and the urgings of an_ intelli- 
gent man in the crowd induced him 
to go with her quietly. At another 
time, a little ten-year-old boy whom 
she had carried screaming for three 
blocks to the car, collected such an 
enormous crowd of excited Sicilians, 
including all his relatives, that she 
thought he was going to be taken 
from her. The car line was blocked, 
and they sat more than fifteen min- 
utes surrounded by the excited, gesti- 
culating crowd. But courage and de- 
termination go a long way, and she 
kept him. 


She had a test case that attracted 
much attention. A twelve-year-old 
Italian girl had got her working certi- 
ficate on the birth certificate of her 
older sister, who included the younger 
one’s name in her string of five or 
six names. In another instance, Mrs. 
FitzGerald, in Italian, wheedled the 
mother of a boy and girl who were 
working on affidavits that they were 
sixteen and seventeen years old, into 
showing her their “ship papers” and 
birth certificates, which showed they 
were really twelve and thirteen. She 
also took part in a series of street 
raids, when the district superinten- 
dent “sat” in one of the schools with 
a couple of policemen, while the five 
officers of the district went out on the 
street, collared every visible child of 
school age and ran him in for trial. 
On their first raid they captured over 
one hundred truants before the neigh- 
borhood “caught on” and they grew 
wary. Then they sent for the parents 
and had it out with them. Sometimes 
they could return the children at once 
to school and the warning was enough 
—sometimes they were hardened 
cases who had broken parole—some- 
times they were immigrant children 
who had never been in school and 
had to be entered. 


Mrs. FitzGerald became a terror to 
evil-doers. One mother and _ son 
moved three times to escape her. 
Finally she convicted them both on 


‘the same day—the boy in the Juvenile 


Court, which sent him to the truant 
school, and the mother in the Munici- 
pal Court for keeping him out. One 
family spread a report that they had 
small-pox in order to keep her away. 
Many of her visits showed her very 
bad conditions which her trained 





nurse at the Settlement was able to 
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help. In all her work she was great- 
ly helped by the fact that she was 
known as “a friend” to the neighbor- 
hood. 

Her district included as a_ rule 
about eleven schools, more than any 
one person could handle. It was 
chiefly Italian and Irish, though for 
a while she had the Syrian district 
and some colored clients. 

Her territory took in the long-shore 
and market districts, both very rough 
Irish neighborhoods, where there was 
a great deal of drunkenness. 

She worked with James B. Rey- 
nolds, Robert Hunter, Ernest Poole, 
Wm. E. Walling, Mrs. Florence Kel- 
ley, Miss Lillian Wald, Mrs. Simkho- 
vitch, Dr. Devine, Dr. Robbins, Mr. 
Maxwell, and others, from whom she 
gained inspiration as well as experi- 
ence. 

In 1904 she went with her husband 
to California, where his family has a 
2500 acre ranch, and there she en- 
jcyed many new and diverting expe 
riences, including incubating chick- 
ens, and occasional washing, churning, 
and peddling the products of the 
farm. After two years, they returned 
to Boston for family reasons, and now 
make their home in Hyde Park. 

In 1907, the Boston E. S. A. for 
Good Government had the good for- 
tune to secure Mrs. FitzGerald as sec- 
retary. Space would be too short to 
tell of all the admirable work she has 
done since then. It was she who or- 
ganized and bore the brunt of the 
great labor involved in the tour of 
open-air meetings held through Massa- 
chusetts last summer; and the great 
success of that new departure was 
largely due to the fact that the leader 
of the expedition was a woman not 
only capable and intelligent, but beau- 
tiful, dignified, and “every inch a 
lady.” Mrs. FitzGerald is a hard 
worker, with a sense of humor that 
lightens the load both for herself and 
others. and her energy and resource- 
fulness are unfailing. The suffrage 
booth at the 1915 Exhibit, which was 
so generally admired, was mainly her 
work; and the bright ideas that she 
originates are taken up and.copied in 
other States. 

Last but not least, Mrs. FitzGerald 
is a success as a mother. Her chil- 
dren are well cared for, and notice- 
ably better behaved than the average 
American child. 

Her three children, shown in the 
picture, are Anne, Rebecca and Su- 
san. Mrs. FitzGerald says: 

“The elder two call themselves 
‘keen suffragettes,’ but the baby has 
not as yet expressed her views, 
though she shows no lack of inde- 
pendence and has a voice eminently 


suited to open-air speaking!” 
A. 8. B. 





SOCIAL HYGIENE. 





The Women’s Medical Association of 
New York City, of which Dr. Mary B. 
Jewett is president and Dr. Eleanor 
Parry corresponding secretary, held a 
symposium on Social Hygiene at the 
Academy of Medicine on Jan. 19. The 
audience overflowed the large audi- 
torium. 

Mrs. Florence Kelley spoke on 
“Some of the Causes of Prostitution,” 
Miss Katherine Bement Davis, Ph.D.. 
on some of its results, Mr. Frank Moss 
on “The White Slave Traffic,” and 
Prof. Felix Adler on “Social Hygiene 
from the Point of View of the Moral 
Teacher.” The following letter was 
read from Dr. Emily Blackwell on 


Women Physicians and Social 
Hygiene. 


To any one looking back fifty years, 
it is evident that one of the greatest 
changes which have taken place in 
medicine is the prominent part in the 
estimation of the profession that 
hygiene has assumed. 


Prevention Better Than Cure. 


We have not only come to acknowl- 
edge the truth of the old saying that 
an ounce of prevention is better than 
a pound of cure, but to admit how 
frequently prevention is the.only cure. 

Growing Attention to Hygiene. 

Fifty years ago hygiene seemed a 
minor branch of medicine. It now 
looks as if in the future, medicine, as 
a curative agency, might become a 
minor branch of hygiene, the great 
science of ensuring health, personal 
or public, in all the varying conditions 
of life. 


A Modern Development. 


The agencies by which this growing 
interest is expressed—Boards of 
Health, societies for the extermina- 
tion of tuberculosis, prohibition of 
child labor and all kindred associa- 
tions for special effort; the books, 
papers, conferences, the whole ap- 
paratus for arousing public attention 


and organizing efforts for practical 
work, are a modern growth, of which 
most of us have seen the develop- 
ment. The very term “Social Hy- 
giene” marks progress. It shows 
that, as in personal life, so in all so- 
cial arrangements, we recognize that 
hygiene furnishes the test of their 
legitimacy; that they can be accept- 
ed only when they show conformity 
to its laws and requirements. “ 

We are gradually learning that the 
laws of health are truly the laws of 
life—that they are inexorable. They 
carry in their own nature not only 
the authority, but the power, to 
avenge upon the offender his disre- 
gard of them. 

Everything Rests on Hygiene. 
We are learning, too, that the great 
social evils from which we suffer, and 
with which we are beginning in all 
directions to contend, are mainly due 
to our ignorance or defiance of hygi- 
enic requirements. We shall end by 
acquiring and by acting upon the 
knowledge that our whole social or- 
ganization, from the minute details of 
the life of the single infant to the 
broadest and highest construction of 
our industrial and moral life, must 
rest on the secure foundation of sani- 
tary science to secure their success- 
ful working. 

Comes Close to Women. 


It is this all-pervading influence of 
hygiene in the details of home life, of 
early education, and of social arrange- 
ments, that brings it into close con- 
nection with ordinary women’s work. 
Te mothers, housekeepers, teachers, 
sanitary science is what anatomy is 
to the surgeon, physiology to the 
physician—the indispensable guide to 
their every-day avocations. 

Our mode of living, the framework 
of our life, grows more and more 
complex. From the smallest item, the 
housekeeping of the single family, to 
the great organizations of industry, of 
social and political interests, greater 
intelligence and wider knowledge are 
demanded to keep pace with the grow- 
ing requirements. To women, to 
whom the care of life from infancy to 
the grave has been the especial work, 
this widening of knowledge is of im- 
mense importance. 


Three Phases of Same Movement. 


It is not by chance that the same 
half century sees the growth of sani- 
tary science, and the appreciation of 
its importance in medicine; the devel- 
opment of the higher education of 
women; and the entrance of women 
into the profession of medicine. 
These are three phases of the same 
onward movement, separate waves of 
the same tide of progress. 

The pioneers in the woman’s move- 
ment were the women who first began 
the effort to raise the standard of ed- 
ucation for girls, who started the de- 
mand which led to the opening of the 
higher schools and colleges to women, 
thus fitting them for the positions 
which the future had in store. 

Larger Knowledge Needed. 

The whole woman’s movement is at 
bottom the effort of women to equip 
themselves with the wider knowledge, 
the larger experience, the greater in- 
fluence, which they need to enable 
them to do their share of the world’s 
work, with its changing conditions 
and larger problems. 

Incompatible Demands. 

Women must, in growth, keep pace 
with men, for in every question affect- 
ing the welfare of both sexes, the so- 
lution must come from the joint 
efforts of both. No social problem can 
be satisfactorily solved by a _ one- 
sided decision—as witness the terri- 
ble social evil of prostitution, the re- 
sult of the one-sided masculine effort 
to reconcile two incompatible de- 
mands: upon the one hand, the exac- 
tion of chastity in women, of purity 
in domestic life; on the other, the full 
indulgence of unbridled instincts, such 
indulgence being regarded as’ the 
necessary and therefore legitimate ex- 
pression of a virile force, essential as 
are courage and self-assertion to a 
vigorous manhood. 

The enforced chastity of women 
has modified the sex instinct so that 
it now exists in a more spiritual 
form—in a desire for loving compan- 
ionship—the love of children, the 
craving to be surrounded by objects 
of legitimate affection—for all the 
satisfaction of a happy married life. 

The absence of such restraining 
force among men has led to the prac- 
tical acceptance of the illogical and 
cruel doctrine of a separate standard 
of morality for them, and its inevita- 
ble result of prostitution, with its ter- 
rible degradation of both sexes. 


Double Standard Must Go. 


Certainly, with the growth of social 
hygiene and the wider participation 
of women in public life, neither men 
nor women will accept the continued 
presence of this hideous caricature of 
normal relations, which everywhere 
rises as a black cloud over against 
the legitimate forms of family life. 

Men will learn that nature exacts 
the penalty of vice, despite the sanc- 
tion of a lax social conscience, and 
women show already, in the growing 
movement for purity, that they will 
not look on with comparative indif- 
ference while the nets of temptation, 
always spread and baited, continue to 
snare to their destruction so large a 
proportion of weak and unprotected 
girls. 

Progress is Sure. 

We cannot foresee the stages of 
future progress, but as we see drunk- 
enness, long regarded as a _ venial 





fault—the excess of good fellowship— 


gradually diminishing under the grow- 
ing reprobation of society, so licen- 
tiousness will inevitably shrink and 
disappear, when it is equally placed 
under the social ban. When we come 
to apply the laws of social hygiene, 
we soon find that they are inextrica- 
bly interwoven with those of social 
morality, and that higher social 
forms mean a higher social spirit. It 
is the material demands of social 
hygiene which first appeal to us, and 
in these the medical profession has 
taken and will continue to hold the 
lead. 

In the large part which women will 
take in the work, the women physi- 
cians will certainly find a wide field 
of action. Just what will be their 
special contribution to the work the 
future must show. They will not take 
the place of men, nor simply repeat 
the work of men; but they will surely 
supplement it by adapting medical sci- 
ence to the especial needs of women. 

In the task which lies before socie- 
ty, of remodeling every-day life in ac- 
cordance with the growing demands 
of sanitary science, we see one great 
department of work in which women, 
equipped with knowledge and skilled 
in the practical methods of medicine, 
will prove natural and indispensable 
leaders. 

Discussion followed the speeches. 
Both physicians and the laity took 


part, and much interest was shown. 





MRS. SEVERANCE’S 90TH BIRTH- 
DAY. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Not everyone can have a 90th birth- 
day—few, perhaps, two in the same 
week;—and such days as were mine! 

At my age, one is allowed to be 
somewhat out of date, and I am hop- 
ing for forgiveness on this plea and 
space in your generous columns for 
reporting, in outline, something of 
these happy events; having neither 
time nor strength to report individu- 
ally to all the friends, near and far, 
who would welcome them; not even 
with the aid of my house-friend and 
helper, whose roles exhaust many 
titles, and whose artistic touches 
were seen throughout menu and ap- 


pointments. 

I must perforce begin at the be- 
ginning, which, for us strenuous mod- 
erns, is in advance of the holiday sea- 
son, and does not end with it. 


The Christmas Remembrances. 


As usual, our California Christmas 
was glorified by the normal sunlight 
without, and by the happy faces of 
sons and relatives around the festive 
board, and at the bountiful table of 
Christmas remembrances. These 
were useful, ornamental and unique, 
in calendars, cards, tokens, and choice 
needle-work by loving fingers. Be- 


sides these were notable volumes, 
such as Sanborn’s “Reminiscences,” 
Collier’s ‘‘“Memories,” Kate Douglas 


Wiggin’s latest, and H. G. Wells’s 
“First and Last Things’—autographed. 
Brilliant bouquets * and flowering 
plants from loving friends made a 
radiant setting. 

One would think these festivities 
would suffice for one so well on in 
years; but when one has the ill-grace 
to follow the annual gift season with 
a near birthday,—and this commemo- 
rated at home and again at the larger 
club home,—it becomes a memorable 
anniversary, and has the right of way 
over all its predecessors. It is impos- 
sible to repress the wish that all the 
devoted friends, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, who have enriched my 
many years, might have added their 
presence, and shared in these later 
joys. 

The Home Birthday. 

The home birthday on the 12th was 
ideal—the charming forerunner of 
that at the club on the 14th—having 
been blest again by the presence of 
the beloved sons, niece and nephew, 
and by the Boston daughter-in-law 
(daughter in heart, and love, and 
care), by her son, a Harvard gradu- 
ate, who elects to be an orange- 
grower in our neighborhood,—insur- 
ing thus a winter home for the 
mother, to our great joy. Beside 
these were a favorite cousin from St. 
Paul, wife of the brilliant attorney 
for the government against the Harri- 
man railroads, and in her own right 
a Lady Bountiful by pen and purse, 
to all friends and many good causes. 
These filled the measure of the day’s 
happiness, to overtiowing. In the ab- 
sence of my sons at the club celebra- 
tion, these kinswomen were my es- 
corts. Add to all cuis the tributes by 
telephone and by pen, and the scene 
in the bay annex of my library, where 
glorious, long-stemmed American 
Beauties, royal La France, and rose- 
tinted carnations, full-flowering plants 
of azaleas, cyclamen,  primroses, 
wreaths of graceful pepper clusters 
and hanging-baskets of daintiest 
ferns, made a bower of bloom and 
fragrance. 

The Club Birthday. 

The gathering in the charming club- 
house was grateful to both the eye 
and the heart. Every seat was filled 
at the many lunch tables; and at my 
own, which was decorated tastefully 
with violets and lavender chiffon, sat 
our charter members; our honored 
Mrs. Lucretia Garfield, and our Bos- 
ton early club president, Mrs. Carrie 
Osgood, beside me; and, near by, 





Elizabeth Benton Fremont, devoted 
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daughter of Gen. and Mrs. Fremont, 
of blessed memory. 

At a table near us were the rela- 
tives, the beloved physician, Elizabeth 
Kearney, and Mrs. Robert Watchorn 
of New York, a guest of the club, 
who, with her public-spirited husband, 
late Commissioner of Emigration at 
New York, is to be added to the so- 
cial and helpful life of our city. Our 
capable president, Mrs. Clark, read 
my greeting to the club, and some 
tributes from the local clergy. Mrs. 
George Drake Ruddy, as_ toast-mis- 
tress, called out the brief tributes of 
the past presidents, and my birth-day 
poet, with her lovely tribute in verse. 
After that, a handsome oblong birth- 
day cake of large dimensions was 
brought in, greatly admired, and later 
distributed in slices. Can you imag- 
ine, dear friends, how much all this 
has been to me, and how much I en- 
joy the sharing of it with you, even 
in this meagre way? 

Pray think of me as encircled and 
protected in an atmosphere which is 
a continual caress of sweet  tender- 
ness; but looking out, alas! on a 
world of wrong and misery, which the 
justice of “Man, the Social Creator,” 
should remedy without delay. 

Lovingly yours, 
‘ C. M. Severance, 
E!] Nido, 806 W. Adams St., 
Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 25, 1910. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Massachusetts. 

On Friday, Jan. 28, the rooms were 
crowded to meet and hear Mrs. Agnes 
Jenks of Concord, N. H. She made 
an earnest, convincing address, which 
was followed by questions and discus- 
sion. Members reported various in- 
teresting experiences in interviewing 
the legislators about the suffrage bill. 
Mrs. Jenks had herself kindly con- 
sented to try to convert a legislator 
before she came, and it is a safe as- 
sumption that he is nearer to seeing 
straight than he was before. One 
legislator was reported as having 
written that he was unalterably op- 
posed to what he called “women suf- 
ferage.”’ Miss Florence Luscomb, 
who has valiantly sold the Woman’s 
Journal on the street every Saturday 
for weeks past, poured tea. 

The Hearing plans are developing 
very encouragingly. Ford Hall has 
been engaged for an overflow meeting 
during and after the Hearing, and as 
a gathering place for the groups be- 
forehand. 





The annual meeting of the Roxbury 
Woman Suffrage League was held Sat- 
urday, January 22, with Mrs. George 
F. Mosher at 107 Howland st. The 
following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frances 8S. Mosher; vice- 
president, Mrs. Carl Heinzen; secre- 
tary and treasurer, Miss L. M. Pea- 
body; assistant secretary, Miss Anna 
Molineux; acting secretary and treas- 
urer, Miss R. F. Oliver; executive 
committee, Mrs. Frank Tucker, Mrs. 
Sawyer, Miss M. A. Whiting. 

Plans were considered for a public 
meeting at an early date, and also for 
active work during the year. 





New York. 


At the meeting of the Equal Fran- 
chise Society at the Garden Theatre, 
Louis Anspacher covered the woman 
suffrage question and all the objec- 
tions of the antis thoroughly. 

Mrs. Henry Wise Miller presided 
and Mrs. Clarence Mackay made an 
impromptu address before the regu- 
lar opening of the meeting, urging the 
women to work and show the men 
their earnestness. 

“They have been treating us like 
children, but now they show that they 
are willing to treat us like women, 
and it is up to us to show that we are 
worthy of it,” she said. “Our bill must 
not be smothered at Albany this year - 
it must be reported. We women must 
speak for the franchise whenever and 
wherever we can, and show the mem- 
bers of the Legislature that we are in 
earnest.” 


Mrs. Belmont’s club and woman suf- 
frage settlement house at 84 East 
111th street, a branch of her Political 
Equality Association, was opened 
with formal ceremonies on Feb. 1. 


Mrs. Harriet Johnston-Wood, Max 
Eastman, and Miss Podell spoke. 
Mrs. Belmont presided. 

A colored woman suffrage mass 


meeting will be held at the Mount 
Olivet Baptist Church today, at 3 
P. M. The object is to organize a suf- 
frage league among the colored peo- 
ple. Mrs. Belmont and Mrs. Ella Haw- 
ley Crossett, president of the State 
association, will speak. 

Through the agency of Mrs. Mac- 
kay there will be a hearing on the 
Woman’s Suffrage bill on March 9 at 
Albany, and in the evening there will 
be a mass meeting in the Assembly 
chamber. 

At a late committee meeting Mrs. 
Henry Villard, chairman, announced 
that $1,750 had been contributed to 
the campaign fund, which would be 
used to further the effort to secure 
the passage of a suffrage amendment 
by the Legislature. Miss Harriet May 
Mills will be in charge of the work at 
Albany, and there will be a series of 
mass meetings in various cities, with 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw as _ chief 
speaker. Mrs. Belmont will accom- 
pany Miss Shaw on her tour. 








The December meeting of the 
Brooklyn W. S. A. on the 21st, was also 
the date of Mrs. Philip Snowden’s lec- 
ture before the “Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences.” Through the 
courtesy of our first vice-president, 
Mrs. Franklyn W. Hooper, whose hus- 
band stands at the head of this insti- 
tution, tickets had been sent our en- 
tire membership. It was voted to 
hold simply a business session a half- 
hour earlier and then adjourn to the 
Academy of Music to hear what our 
talented English sister had to say on 
“Problems, Politics and Progress in 
England.” Mrs. Snowden spoke to a 
large audience, and it was by no 
means a suffrage talk. She did not 
forget the cause so near her heart— 
the problem of “Votes for Women.” 

The January meeting occurred on 
the 18th at 3 P. M., with a full pro- 
gram and a large attendance. Gen- 
eral subject, “Education.” Mr. Leslie 
Will's Sprague, leader of the “Brook- 
lyn Ethical Culture Society,’ gave an 
excellent address on “Political Educa- 
tion of Women.” Mrs. Edward S. 
Child, our corresponding secretary, 
told of “New Practical Work in a 
Brooklyn Church,” where among other 
vital subjects discussed, woman suf- 
frage was presented with prominent 
speakers on both sides, though, as 
she said, it was with difficulty that a 
speaker was found for the Antis. 

Mrs. Edward P. Hampson, record- 
ing secretary, told of the shirtwaist 
strike in New York City, and of her 
experience as a volunteer picket. 

Interesting suffrage items were 
given by Miss #. M. Child and Mrs. 


W. D. Price. Much routine business 
was disposed of and several new 
names were presented for member- 


ship, showing a decided gain in num- 
bers, interest and enthusiasm. Tea, 
and a social half-hour followed ad- 
journment. 
Margaret Wright Hampson. 
Recording Secretary. 





The appearance of Miss Jane Ad- 
dams’s new book, “The Spirit of 
Youth and the City Streets,’ has 
aroused thoughtful discussion on the 
part of clergymen throughout the 
ccuntry. A week or so ago, at the 
Church of the Ascension in New York, 
the Rev. Percy Grant took it as his 
text, and Dr. Parkhurst is equally con- 
vinced of the book’s importance to all 
who are working for better social con- 
ditions. 





Following charges of cruelties at 
the sanitarium for the insane at Nor- 
man, where State patients are kept 
under contract, Miss Kate Barnard, 
Oklahoma State commissioner of 
charities and correction, has forced 
the removal of Dr. A. H. Clark, super- 





intendent, by President Selsor of the 
sanitarium board. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 


By Alice G. S. Derby. 


Within the sculptor’s studio 
Stood groups of marble tall, 
And one just finished, of a maid, 
Was fairest of them all. 
Her hair across her hidden face 
Was blown in wind-swept rings, 
A covered burden in her arms, 
And on her feet were wings. 


Around the room the sculptor’s child 
Was wandering to and fro, 

But longest stood before the maid 
With garments white as snow. 

“ear father, tell me, who is she, 
And what is it she brings? 

I want to see her face so much! 
Why do her feet have wings?” 


“Dear one,” the sculptor gently said, 
“This maiden fair and tall, 

I call her ‘Opportunity,’ 
She comes to one and all. 

But rarely can men see her face, 
Or know just what she brings, 

And if they question her too long, 
They find her feet have wings. 


“Upon some pathway of your life, 
Dear little girl,” said he, 

“You'll surely meet her face to face, 
Your Opportunity. 

Then ask not if she smiles or frowns, 
But take whate’er she brings, 

Or she will slip away from you, 
Because her feet have wings.” 

—Wellspring. 





MARTHA GRUENING ARRESTED. 





Miss Martha Gruening, a Smith Col- 
lege graduate, who has been doing or- 


‘ ganization work for equal suffrage in 


Pennsylvania, is the latest woman of 
education and social position to be 
arrested as a shirt-waist striker. Her 
experiences are told in a despatch 
from Philadelphia to last Monday’s 
New York Times. They ought to be 
circulated to show how women are 
liable to be treated in prison—even 
women guiltless of crime. The de- 
spatch, which is dated Jan. 30, says: 

Miss Martha Gruening related to- 
day her experiences during an impris- 
onment lasting from 5 o'clock Friday 
afternoon until 10 o'clock last night, 
following her arrest in connection 
with the shirtwaist strike. She said 
that conditions in Moyamensing Pris- 
on, to which, lacking bail, she had 
been taken, were disgusting. 

“I was treated as if I had already 
been convicted of some crime,” she 
said, and her mother, who entered the 
room while her daughter was telling 
her story, added: “It is like going 
back into the Dark Ages.” 

The young woman is a graduate of 
Smith College, and last year did post- 
graduate work at Bryn Mawr. She 
makes her home in this city at 2015 
Arch street, and her father, Dr. Emil 
Gruening of New York, is a physician. 

She has been much interested in 
the cause of the shirtwaist strikers, 
and, to assure herself of conditions 
prevailing, she went last Friday, in 
the guise of a striker, to the neighbor- 
hood of Epstein’s factory at Fourth 
and George Streets. She did not go 
to do picket duty, or even as a woman 
suffrage propagandist. She went 
merely as a quiet, dignified, earnest 
young woman anxious to get facts 
there to aid her in the work in which 
she is engaged. 

Called Suspicious Character. 

“I wanted merely to see that justice 
was done all around,’ Miss Gruening 
declared. “I was quite alone, and 
after I had walked up and down the 
block several times Epstein came out 
of his factory and spoke to me. 

“*You are a suspicious character,’ 
he said. ‘Go away trom here.’ 

“Then he called the attention of a 
policeman to me. I walked away 
and joined at the corner some pickets 
whom I knew. One of these told me 
to take off the strike badge I was 
wearing. She said it would be likely 
to get me into trouble. I took off the 
badge and had crossed the _ street 
when I saw a police sergeant turn in 
a call for a patrol wagon and a police- 
man, approaching me, told me I was 
under arrest. 

“Remember that at no time did I 
stop in front of the Epstein factory 
and at no time did any crowd assem- 
ble around me until I had been taken 
into custody. Epstein and the ser- 
geant both entered the patrol wagon 
with me, and badgered me during the 
ride to the station house. There, 
when my name and address were 
made known, the manner of the police 
changed somewhat. I was taken to 
the matron’s room. 

“In a short time the patrol wagon 
was again heard outside, and the ma- 
tron turned to me with a smile and 
said, “There are more strikers. They 
proved to be three girls, and I in- 
sisted on going into the room into 
which they were brought to see what 
charges were made against them and 
what would be done with them. They 
were ordered taken to cells, and I, 
after much insistance that it be done, 
was allowed to be put with them. 

“All four of us were locked in one 
cell, a place so dirty that we were 
afraid even to sit down, although all 
of us were weary. Later two were 
placed elsewhere, and with one com- 
panion I spent the night without a bit 
of sleep, having to listen to low songs 
and lower remarks of drunken men 
who were brought in from time to 
time. 


Taken Breakfastless to Court. 
“Breakfastless the next morning, 
we were taken out for our hearing be- 
fore Magistrate Scott. I told my 
story. The Magistrate asked: 

“*Why are you doing these things?” 
“When I said it was because illegal 
arrests are being made, he declared: 
‘You have no legal or moral right to 
do what. you have been doing, and it 
is your fault and the fault of women 
like you that this strike has not been 
settled long ago.’ 

“I was held in $500 bail for inciting 
to riot. No particle of evidence was 
produced to uphold such a_ charge. 
Each of my companions was held in 
$300 bail for breach of the peace. No 
bondsmen being on hand, we were 
taken back to our cells. 

“Soon that horrible wagon known as 
the Black Maria, came, and in the 
filthy compartment for women in it all 
four of us began our trip to Moya- 
mensing Prison. We begged for 
some air in the compartment, because 
we were growing ill from the foulness 
of the place. The police in charge 
of the wagon only grew more inso- 
lent and told us gruffly to go to hell. 
Later the door was opened, and we 
thought our guard was to take pity on 
us and let us have a breath of fresh 
air. But, no. The door was opened 
only long enough for a dirty, drunken 
woman to be thrust in with us. 

“At Moyamensing we were put in 
what is known as the twenty-four 
hour cell, a room in which prisoners 
are kept until small cells are as- 
signed to them. 

Not Allowed to Telephone. 

“LT asked an official for permission 
to telephone my friends and tell them 
of my plight. This was denied me. 
I was told that while in Moyamensing 
I could write one letter a week. I at 
once wrote to Miss Young, a Social 
Settlement Worker. This was read 
by the officials and then my little 
pencil, with which I had written, was 
taken from me. I was treated, in 
short, as if I had actually been con- 
victed of a crime, instead of being as 
I should be under the law, deemed in- 
nocent until proved guilty. 

“About noon yesterday I was as- 
signed to a cell in which there was 
another woman. I asked to be al- 
lowed to bathe before being locked 
up, but, this, too, was denied me. 
Coarse bread and soup were given us 
at noon, and our evening meal was 
bread and a molasses mixture which 
I could not eat. When my cell com- 
panion heard me asking the officials 
for a bath and I remonstrated at the 
treatment being accorded me_ she 
said, ‘You'd better not talk back to 
those men, or they will put you in the 
black cell. And that’s horrible. 

“LT found, too, that it is against the 
rules of the prison to lie down either 
on the bed or the floor during the 
day. 

“And so I sat up through those 
long, long hours—they seemed end- 
less—until about 7 o'clock Saturday 
night | received a telephone message 
from Miss Young (I understood later 
that the delivery of this message was 
an unusual proceeding) saying she 
was doing all she could to get bail 
for me. This was most welcome 
news. 

“At 10 o'clock my imprisonment 
came to an end, when Magistrate 
Gorman, with a _ bail bond, arrived 
and had me released.” 





MRS. ARMENIA S. WHITE AT 92. 


To count the 92 years of this noble 
woman is to count a rosary of golden 
deeds. 

No name is more widely known, 
honored and beloved in her city and 
State, where since 1830 she has made 
her home. .Yet New Hampshire was 
not her birthplace; Mendon, Mass., 
has that honor. Of good Quaker 
stock on the paternal side of the sixth 
generation from the English Quaker 
preacher, Moses Aldrich, who settled 
in Rhode Island, and her mother a 
direct descendant of Edward Doten, a 
Mayflower Pilgrim, her life’s course 
was assured at her birth, we may be- 
lieve. 

Married at nineteen to Nathaniel 
White, whose name was for so many 
years associated with the making of 
New Hampshire a popular mountain 
resort, their home became known to 
every travelling advocate of peace. 
abolition, temperance, woman's 
rights and a liberal religion. A _ per- 
fect housekeeper, “looking well to the 
ways of her household,” with sons and 
daughters to rise up and call her 
blessed, her generous hospitality 
brought a host of reformers to know 
her home life, as well as the service 
she rendered in all good works. 

Her charities were of the most 
practical kind, administered with a 
tender consideration and sympathy, 
and it would be a pleasure to recount 
some of them, as personally known, 
forty years ago. Yet still today, in 
spite of the long separation from the 
husband of her youth, of whose co- 
operation and ardent support only his 
death could deprive her; in spite of 
other deaths of beloved children, 
standing so bereft, she puts aside sel- 
fish grieving and holds her steady 
way of bettering the world. 

The Centennial Home for the Aged, 
the Orphans’ Home at Franklin, the 
Mercy Home at Manchester, she has 
helped actively to establish and sup- 
port. Her church, the Universalist, 
is still known as the “White Memo- 
rial Church.” As _ president of the 
New Hampshire W. C. T. U. and of 








the New Hampshire Woman Suffrage 


Association since its organization, 
the women of her State have found 
her help invaluable. 

Her outlook is still abroad, her in- 
terest in the world of work and work- 
ers keen and earnest. “Give her of 
the fruit of her hands and let her own 
works praise her in the gates.” 


Clear eyes to face God's standards 
set 
Where, in Love's service, men forget 
Themselves, rehearsing that high 
eall; 
Strong hands to other hands outheld, 
In equal fellowship to weld 
The All in One and One in All. 
Ada C. Bowles. 





IN MEMORY OF GARRISON. 


The New York Evening Post of 
Jan. 27 gives an excellent report of 
the memorial meeting of the day be- 
fore. Commissioner Murphy, who 
presided, said: 

“We are met tonight of different 
political, social, and economical opin- 
ions, to pay our tribute to the mem- 
ory of a man whose soul was great 
enough and whose mind was broad 
enough to embrace us all. 

“None other has so conveyed to me 
the impression of a steadfast gaze up- 
on the Holy Grail—the supreme vision 
of benign Justice. We think of Jus- 
tice as a figure of severe, averted 
countenance—to him she bore the as- 
pect of a benignant mother. 

“And not merely was his matter ad- 
mirable; his manner was, to me at 
least, the climax of expression. The 
style was the man. Hewn out of the 
granite of inflexible truth, his sen- 
tences moved to an inevitable conclu- 
sion with power, terseness, symmetry 
and majesty.” 

Hamlin Garland paid unstinted trib- 
ute to the memory of the dead leader, 
saying: 

“Twenty-five years ago I was a 
member of the little band of men and 
women of Boston which had adopted 
the theories of Henry George. 

“Just when we were being most 
heartily lampooned by the press, 
there stepped into our’ narrow 
lists a splendid white knight, a man 
whose very name was freedom’s flag, 
whose position in the land was unas- 
sailable, a born reformer with an eye 
or fire and a hand of steel. This new 
champion was he whose memory we 
are perpetuating  tonight—William 
Lloyd Garrison—second, already 
known for his championship of wom- 
an's suffrage and free trade, and for 
his high ideas of civic life.” 

Rabbi Charles Fleischer of Boston 
said in part: 

“Mr. Garrison was a worthy son of 
a noble sire. The fire of moral pas- 
sion that leaped up in the father 
burned in the son with steady, de- 
pendable flame. In addition there 
was the reason, the sanity of our 
more conscious age.” 

Louis R. Ehrich spoke of Garrison 
as a man who launched principles 
while others were merely launching 
enterprises. He said: 

“They launched’ enterprises. He 
launched principles. They were lead- 
ers in the world of trade and finance. 
He was a leader in the world of ideas 
and of ideals. They were captains of 
industry. He was a captain of the 
spirit. They spent their lives in add- 
ing to their huge fortunes. He devot- 
ed his life to the ennobling and refin- 
ing of every fibre of his heart and 
brain that he might lay his conquests 
at the feet of mankind.” 





MORE SUPPORT FOR SUFFRAGE. 


The discussion of “votes for wo- 
men” goes bravely on in a number 
of leading magazines. 

The North American Review for 
February contains an article on “The 
Appeal of Politics to Women.” The 
author, Rosamond Lee _ Sutherland, 
writes of that which she does know, 


belonging as she does to one of the 
suffrage States, and chosen as she 


was to represent her State at a suf- 
frage hearing before a United States 
Senate committee. “It is because the 
women of America are loyal and pa- 
triotic citizens,” she says in conclu- 
sion, “because they know the neces- 
sity of having good men in office; be- 
cause they want good schools and the 
children protected from every evil 
that they may become good citizens 
in the future; because they believe 
that they can do infinitely more to- 
ward attaining these things if they 
stand on the same plane with their 
husbands and brothers, with the same 
interests and hopes, that they are 
asking to be treated like reasonable 
human beings and given the ballot.” 

The February Circle prints a sym- 
posium under the title, “If They 
Could Vote,” to which Anna Howard 
Shaw, Ida H. Harper, Cynthia West- 
over Alden and Marion Harland con- 


tribute. 
In the January Ladies’ Home Jour- 


nal, Jane Addams gave her reasons 
why women should vote, and in the 
February number, Rev. Lyman Ab- 











bott gives his 
should not. 

In the February American Magazine 
the first Woman's Rights Convention 
at Seneca Falls, N. Y., in 1848, is 
reached by Miss Ida Tarbell in her 
series on the American Woman. 

F .M. A. 


reasons why they 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The picture of Mrs. Susan W. Fitz- 
Gerald and her children on our first 
page, is from a photograph by Alice 
Austin, 248 Boylston St., Boston. 

Miss Lucy E. Anthony has prepared 
an account of Miss Susan B. An- 
thony’s trial for alleged illegal vot- 
ing, which is highly commended by 
clubs that have heard it. 


Miss Ethel Arnold of England may 
not be able to make her expected 
visit to Boston. She is now ill in New 
York, where she is a guest at the 
home of Mrs. Henry M. Fisher. 


The Smith College students have 
organized a strong branch of the 
Consumers’ League, and will refuse to 
buy shirtwaists or other goods made 
under sweatshop conditions. 


Those who have blamed = Mrs. 
Pankhurst for campaigning against 
the Liberals should take note that 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has been doing 
the same thing. Truly, extremes 
meet. 


The Wellesley College girls have 
sent $1,000 to New York to help the 
shirtwaist makers. They also gave 
an order for a thousand shirtwaists 
to be made by the girls’ co-operative 
shirtwaist factory, the equipment and 
financing of which had been promised 
by Miss Anne Morgan, if an order for 
a thousand shirtwaists could be ob- 
tained. 

The Mothers’ Club of Cambridge 
and invited guests met at the home of 
Mrs. W. H. Dunbar on Tuesday after- 
noon, Feb. 1, and listened to an expo- 
sition of the savings bank insurance 
and old age pension plan by Miss 
Alice H. Grady of Boston, private sec- 
cretary to Louis D. Brandeis, the orig- 
inator of the scheme for providing in- 
surance to wage earners at the lowest 
possible cost. Miss Grady is one of 
the staff speakers of the Massachu- 
setts Savings Insurance League. 

Miss Rose Schneiderman made an 
appeal for the striking shirtwaist 
makers at Agassiz House before the 
Emmanuel Club of Radcliffe College, 
Gladys Hildreth, president of the club, 
introduced her, and among the guests 
present were Miss Mary Coes, LeBar- 
ron Russell Briggs, Miss Lucia Briggs 
and Malcolm McLeod, instructor in 
English at Harvard, accompanied by 
a large delegation of Harvard  stu- 
dents. The Radcliffe girls subscribed 
a substantial sum to help the strikers. 

Miss Vida Goldstein of Melbourne, 
president of the Women's Political 
Association of Victoria, has been 
nominated for the Senate of Federat- 
ed Australia by that Association, on a 
Non-partisan platform. Its main 
planks are a uniform marriage and 
divorce law, and opposition to the cul- 
tivation of the military spirit in the 
boys of Australia, as the new Defence 
Bill provides for military training 
from 12 years of age upward. The 
Australian correspondent of Jus Suf- 
fragii writes: “This provision came 
as a thunderclap to women. They 
were not in the least prepared for it. 
As proof of what can be done when 
the people are prepared, it is good to 
report that an amendment to abolish 
the canteen was promptly carried.” 

At the meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Federation of Women’s Clubs 
this week in this city, Mrs. Alice Par- 
ker Lesser presented certain bills 
now before the Legislature. The bills 
unanimously indorsed were in regard 
to pure milk supply; the children’s 
bureau, a bill limiting the working 
time to eight hours a day for chil- 
dren under ten; that minors under 
eighteen shall not be employed in the 
trades that are dangerous to them or 
injurious to their health, and that no 
child between fourteen and sixteen 
shall be employed at work before 6 
A. M. or after 7 P. M., except on 
farms. Twenty-three States excel 
Massachusetts in restrictions on chil- 
dren’s night labor, Mrs. Lesser ex- 
plained. Other measures concerned 
the employment of children in facto- 
ries, workshops or mercantile estab- 
lishments, unless they are granted 
certificates from the school physi- 
cians, and children engaged in street 
trades, such as selling papers. These, 
too, were adopted. 





I am convinced that woman suffrage 
is a rational principle and a benefit to 
the State—W. E. Mullen, Attorney 





The Equal Franchise Society 


PRESIDENT MRS. MACKAY 
Will hold meetings at 


THE CARDEN THEATRE 


Madison Avenue and 27th Street, New York 
on December 16th and 30th, on January 13th 
and 27th. on February 10th and 24th, March 
10t and 24th, at 4 p.m. 











SPEAKERS 

Goy. Shafroth of Colorado. Mr. Everitt 
Colby. Rev. Prof. Henry 8. Nash of Cam- 
bridge. Rev. Anna Howard Shaw. Mr. 
Louis Anspacker. Mr. Brand Whitlock, 
Mayor of Toledo, Mrs. Gabrielle Stewart 
Mulliner. Mrs.C. Chapman Catt. Dr. Stephen 
8. Wise. Mrs, Harriot Stanton Blatch. Mr. 
David Starr Jordan. Col. George Harvey. 
Mr. Martin W. Littleton. 





Tickets may be procured at the Box 
Office of the Theatre on days of meetings, 
or from Tysons’ Ticket Agencies, and sea- 
son tickets at $8 each may be obtained from 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan, 11 West 12th 
Street New York. 


Orchestra Seats, $1,.00,Each 
ist Balcony Seats, 50c Each 














WOMEN INVESTORS. 


Why not trade with Women? We 
deal in stocks and bonds which insure 
Security with Profit. 

We have now two unusual proposi- 
tions, stock in which can be bought 
in large or small quantities. 

E. L. Lowell, 








60 State St. 
HUMOROUS. 
Customer: “Is this an up-to-date 
doll? 


Clerk: “Yes, madam. it says ‘Votes 
for women.’ ’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


Little Sigrid was born in America, 
of Norwegian parents. 

“What is your nationality, Sigrid?’” 
asked the teacher. 

Sigrid tossed her flaxen braids. 
“I’m an American of Norwegian de- 
sign,” she said proudly.—Harper’s 
Magazine. 


Elder Sister—‘Do you want women 
to have votes?” 

Younger Sister—‘No. 

Elder Sister—‘*Why?” 

Younger Sister—‘Because I like to 
hear about the suffragettes.’’-—Punch. 


” 


Mistress—*“ There, Emma, _ that’s 
how the glasses should go.” 

New Maid—‘“Yes’m. You see, I’ve 
never lived in a drinking family be- 
fore.”-—Punch. 





Suffragette—“What is a party with- 
out women?” 

Mere Man 
party.” 

Suffragette—“Exactly. And _ what 
would this nation be without women 
but stagnation?’—Christian Register. 


(flippantly)—“A stag 


Mr. Stubb (with illustrated week- 
ly): “Martha, here is a picture en- 
titled ‘Docking an Ocean Greyhound.’ ” 

Mrs. Stubb: “Well, I don’t want to 
see it. I think there should be a law 
against clipping off a poor dog’s tail.’ 
—Chicago News. 


Jones had been quite ill. One day 
the doctor called and found him in a 
bathtub. 

“Why, man, are you crazy?. You 
must be anxious to die.” 

“No, I ain’t,” protested poor Jones; 
“but didn’t you say that your last 
medicine was to be taken in water?” 
—Driftwood. 


The “Anti” and the Fly. 


The fly upon the Cartwheel 
Thought he made all the Sound; 

He thought he made the Cart go on, 
And made the wheels go round. 


The Fly upon the Cartwheel 
Has won undying fame 

For Conceit that was colossal, 
And Ignorance the same. 


But today he has a Rival 
As we roll down History’s Track— 
For the “Anti” on the Cartwheel 
Thinks she makes the Wheels go 
back! 
—Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman in 





General of Wyoming. 


The Forerunner. 





MISS M. 


The Red Glove Shop - 


for the 


Has a splendid showing of Gloves for men and women for Street 
and Home occasions at $1.50 and $2.00 





All Gloves Warranted the Best obtainable 


F. FISK 


322 Boylston Street 


Price 
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